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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

MARY ELISABETH DREIER 

Chairman, N. Y. State Committee on Women in Industry, 

Council of National Defence 

THE return of peace has again brought new problems 
into industrial life. Always will we have them with 
us till the citizens of the free democracies of the world 
have worked out a sounder and juster economic and industrial 
life for themselves than we have as yet attained anywhere. 

The war with its uncompromising demands and compelling 
power has brought us all nearer to a passionate desire for 
working out in our own country more fundamental principles 
of economic and industrial justice, so that men who were will- 
ing to lay down their lives to free the democratic spirit in the 
world will find on their return that that spirit is winning its 
way into the common life of the people here and finding its 
expression in a juster and more decent industrial life. We can 
not hope to attain this at once but surely we can attempt to 
lay the foundation of it now. 

In facing the facts of today — the demobilization of the army, 
the return of the soldier to his work, the return of men to 
peaceful industrial pursuits — let us remember that they are but 
short steps in our greater endeavor. 

At this moment the question of women in industry is more 
closely related to men than ever before. Since the war, women 
have entered industries hitherto closed to them on account of 
their sex, especially those industries which were more skilled 
and in which higher wages were paid. When the country 
called men to service in arms it called women into service in 
munition plants and machine shops, into railroad work and 
chemical industries. There was a curtailment of the luxury 
trades, and women went from low-paying industries into 
higher-paying ones, while others who had never tasted the 
satisfaction of economic independence have eaten the fruit of 
this knowledge and found it wholly good. 

It is futile to expect these latter to return to economic help- 
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lessness at the behest of their brethren or at the appeal of the 
government as a patriotic duty. It is quite as absurd to ex- 
pect women who have made the astounding discovery that they 
can actually work at a wage of $20 or $40 a week gracefully 
to return to paper box or laundry trades or department stores 
for $7, $8 or $12 a week. They have raised the standard of 
living for themselves and their families and how can they go 
back to a less than living wage ? The question therefore is not 
only one of women returning to low-paying jobs and into 
homes to which they do not wish to return, but in finding em- 
ployment for them in those industries for which they have been 
fitted in such a way that they will not undercut men in order 
to hold their jobs. In the final analysis the employer does 
not care whether men or women do the work provided it is 
done, but he does care how much he pays for it. No greater 
disaster could happen in our industrial life than to have women 
desiring to maintain the standard of living which they reached 
during this time find that the only way they can hold it is by 
undercutting men. 

This question has more significance than we may appreciate 
when we consider that the street railway men in Cleveland 
went on strike against the employment of women who were 
receiving equal wages, and denied them entrance into the union, 
and that the War Labor Board's answer to the appeal to solve 
the difficulties was in ordering the company to dismiss the 
women. Shall it be said that the right of a woman to hold her 
job in any industry is not a constitutional right but dependent 
upon the whim of the men employed ? 

If women have shown in their new occupations that they 
are as valuable contributors to industry as men, and therefore 
in these industries to stay, then indeed the problem is different 
and more complicated than if they have proved themselves 
only makeshifts. 
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